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character of counsellors, were mean-looking men, whose coun-
tenances sometimes expressed sagacity, but whose manners
showed they were called into a sphere for which their previous
education and habits had qualified them but indifferently.
One or two persons, however, did appear to Durward to
possess a more noble mien, and the strictness of the present
duty was not such as to prevent his uncle communicating the
names of those whom he thus distinguished.

With the Lord Crawford, who was in attendance, dressed in
the rich habit of his office, and holding a leading staff of silver
in his hand, Quentin, as well as the reader, was already
acquainted. Among others who seemed of quality, the most
remarkable was the Count de Dunois, the son of the cele-
brated Dunois, known by the name of the Bastard of Orleans,
who, fighting under the banner of Jeanne d'Arc, acted such a
distinguished part in liberating France from the English yoke.
His son well supported the high renown which had de-
scended to him Ifrom such an honoured source; and, not-
withstanding his connection with the royal family, and his
hereditary popularity both with the nobles and the people,
Dunois had, upon all occasions, manifested such an open,
frank loyalty of character, that he seemed to have escaped
all suspicion, even on the part of the jealous Louis, who
loved to see him near his person, and sometimes even
called him to his councils. Although accounted complete
in all the exercises of chivalry, and possessed of much of
the character of what was then termed a perfect knight, the
person of the Count was far from being a model of romantic
beauty. He was under the common size, though very strongly
built, and his legs rather curved outwards, into that make
which is more convenient for horseback, than elegant in a
pedestrian. His shoulders were broad, his hair black, his
complexion swarthy, his arms remarkably long and nervous.
The features of his countenance were irregular, even to ugli-
ness ; yet, after all, there was an air of conscious worth and
nobility about the Count de Dunois, which stamped, at the
first glance, the character of the high-born nobleman, and the
undaunted soldier. His mien was bold and upright, his step
free and manly, and the harshness of his countenance was
dignified by a glance like an eagle, and a frown like a lion.
His dress was a hunting suit, rather sumptuous than gay, and
he acted on most occasions as Grand Huntsman, though we
are not inclined to believe that he actually held the office.